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could offer to its vast miscellany of subjects the Church could provide in
a, shape more vivid and real: a common citizenship, with no distinction
of Greek and barbarian, of bond and free; a common law, which was
likewise the charter of liberty; a common fatherhood of God, presented,
not in the dubious guise of a Caesar, but in the life of the Incarnate
Son. Against such an array of forces the Roman State could avail
nothing, the Graeco-Roman philosophy not much. The Stoic might
cast his net more widely than the Platonist or the Aristotelian, but the
common folk still slipped through the meshes. The double appeal of the
Christian message, to the intellect of the wise and to the heart of the
simple, was beyond the competence of the philosophical schools.

At whatever date, then, we choose to place the beginning of the
Middle Ages, the characteristic medieval problem is seen to arise from
the impending collision of the Roman Empire and the Catholic Church.
For two such societies to flourish in mutual disregard was wholly im-
possible. What concealed this truth from the primitive Christians,
and still, it would seem, obscures it for some modern critics, was the
spirituality of the Gospel and the flat repudiation of the claim to earthly
power: "Regnum meum non est de hoc mundo." Rather than summon
many legions of angels the Master had yielded himself to a handful of
swords and staves. With this supreme example before it, how could the
Church aspire to universal dominion except in a spiritual sense? The
exception, however, was more than enough. At no time was the issue
to depend on the conflict of armies; what impelled the Church towards
its medieval destiny was simply the need of realising what we have called
the autonomous idea. Pledged to convert the world to a single allegi-
ance, to control every human activity, to define the boundaries of right
and wrong, the new society was forbidden by its very nature to allow
the final authority of any sovereign power outside itself, Far from avoid-
ing the crisis by the profession of otherworldliness, it was solely by its
preference of the celestial patria to this present world that the Church
became a revolutionary force. The authority of the keys, the power to
bind and loose hereafter, will easily vanquish (so long as men believe in
it) every jurisdiction which looks no farther than the grave.

If such was the medieval problem, the uniform character of the poli-
tical theory properly belonging to the Middle Ages should be readily
foreseen. What in fact imparted variety to speculation was, first, the
ever-changing phases of the political situation, secondly, the reluctance
of statesmen and theologians to admit the impossibility of a division of
provinces between the temporal and the spiritual power. In the age of
the New Testament, and indeed for some while afterwards, the disparity
between Church and Empire was so manifest that the attitude of passive
obedience, tempered by martyrdom, seemed alone to be practicable.
Most of that early period we are compelled to pass over, but it is im-
possible to ignore the work of St Augustine, who made the first great